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I would not willingly say aught against those 
good friends, and necessary allies, of the 
author, the publishers, especially at this season, 
when all is supposed to be good will, and one’s 
heart is open to forgive all his creditors and 
erase all his debts, but a word or two, in the 
hope of a request for charity, might be allowed. 
I know, of course, that what is one publisher's 
critical meat is another author’s poison; but 
even that knowledge does not help me in the 
least to appreciate the reasons given for declin- 
ing, with or without thanks, and with much 
criticism, to print some of my productions, 
which would be immortal —if they only had a 
chance to be born. 

I was once guilty of writing a boys’ story, 
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which, with much hope, | sent off to a Phila- 
delphia publisher. It was a story of military 
adventure. I received the manuscript back, 
with a politely-worded critical letter, telling me 
that the story was well written, and that up toa 
certain point it was full of interest. Then the 
interest waned. The funny part of the criti- 
cism was that the interest waned just as the 
hero began to get near war service. This was 
a strange feature for a war-time novel. Now, I 
had a certain pride of opinion, but far more 
decided humility of pocket, and I would cheer- 
fully have murdered my hero, or all or any of 
his friends, to suit a publisher, but somehow I 
felt that it would not add to the strength of a 
war story to cut it short just where the military 
part of it began. I sent the manuscript 
promptly to a leading New York firm, and 
received eight pages of criticism on it, the main 
feature of which was that the hero took too long 
atime in getting to the war — exactly the oppo- 
site of the Philadelphia man’s trouble. | may 
add that I altered the work to suit the New 
York publisher, and it has been a success. 

In course of time another venture was made, 
and the New York firm gladly received the 
second manuscript, only to return it with the 
objection that it lacked that continuous feature 
of adventure so essential in a boys’ story; that 
it could be easily improved in that respect, but 
they were so loaded up with adventurous stories 
that they must wait a little. The manuscript 
was sent off once more on its travels, and it fell 
in with a Boston and New York firm, who, after 
submitting it to their able readers, kindly 
informed me that it was well written, but that 
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incident crowded on incident, and adventure on 
adventure, giving it an air of improbability, and 
that in a certain scene “probability was strained 
to the snapping point.” Singularly enough, the 
scene is almost a piece of pure realism, the 
incident being taken from a ship’s log in the 
port of Boston,—indeed, the most of the 
incidents were rather “write-ups” than imagina- 
tive. Still another gentleman kindly warned me 
that the tendency of young authors to moralizing 
was to be deprecated, and that there was a lack 
in the story of that continued adventure and 
incident which pleased boys. Another critic 
thought the two boys of the story had too much 
of adventure to be probable, and that I might 
take into account the fact that boys like to read 
of men as well as of lads. Lastly, came the 
Philadelphia Saul among the prophets, who, 
regretting that the manuscript was not meat 
for him, suggested that the boys of the story 
were not sufficiently prominent in the work. 
Perhaps the most notable criticism, however, 
was that the work was interesting, but did not 
“ come within the scope ” of another publication. 


It was too long, and, even if it were cut, could 
not reach “the scope.” So 
and I vainly seek the * scope.” 


it was returned, 
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Now, this is all very queer in its way. My 
former experience, that what was the New York 
man’s meat was the Philadelphia man’s indi- 
gestion, led me to despair of pleasing any among 
the guild of publishers, or of attempting to 
guide myself by their criticism; and | decided 
that as the story does not eat anything, and is not 
necessary as a pot-boiler, it can lie in my desk 
drawer for a short time, and go the rounds 
again, when another Pharaoh may rule in the 
different publishing houses. In the mean time, 
oh, young author, console yourself with the 
reflection that publishers’ readers are, as a 
general rule, not much wiser than yourself, and 
that it is useless to expect to guide your course 
by the suggestions of those who read so much 
that they are incapable often of passing clear 
judgment on the merits of a manuscript, and 
that their verdicts, though fatal to the chances of 
publication, are of little value as to true merit. 
Luckily, I can afford to laugh at my experience, 
but there must be many to whom this battle- 
door and shuttlecock game of criticism is an 
intolerable impertinence and a painful disap- 
pointment. 


George B. Perry. 
Boston, Mass 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. 


Don’t send your photograph to the editor with 
your manuscript. 

Don’t send references as to character from 
your pastor or from any one else. 

Don't tell him what “competent critics ” have 
said about your work. 

Don’t try to see the editor personally. 

Don’t roll your manuscripts, and don’t tie 
them up with a blue ribbon, or with a ribbon 
of any kind. 

Don’t give the editor an epitome of your 
private and domestic affairs, together with an 
account of the circumstances under which you 
happen to be writing. 


Don’t sew the pages of your manuscripts to_ 
gether. Few editors can forgive an offence of 
this kind. 

Don’t write an almost unintelligible hand 
under the impression that writing of this sort is 
an indication of genius. Genius manifests 
itself in other ways. 

Don't quote too much. It indicates a good 
deal of a vacuum where your own ideas should 
be. 

Don’t punctuate too painfully, particularly if 
you know nothing about this art; and be 
cautious and sparing in the use of quotation 
marks and underscored words. 





Don’t ask the editor his opinion of your work. 
In most cases you would n’t want to know it, 
even if he were willing to tell it to you. 

Don’t send to the editor a saucy letter if he 
returns your manuscript. Let the matter end 
right there so far as that editor is concerned. 
Don’t commit the awful folly of writing and 
accusing him of favoritism in the acceptance 
of manuscripts. 

Don’t ask for the return of your manuscript 
without enclosing stamps for that purpose. 


SOME CURIOSITIES 


Language, according to some authorities, was 
invented to conceal our thoughts. According 
to others, it was given us to express thought. 
Perhaps both definitions are correct; for it is 
very certain that we do not always mean a thing 
when we say it, and equally true that we often 
say athing when we do not mean it. 

The English language partakes of the general 
“mixed-ness ” of the people who speak it, and 
is full of odd specimens of words that do rfot at 
all express the idea at first intended. We have 
a large class of corrupted words that have come 
down tous from the infancy of our language, 
retaining perhaps their original meaning, but so 
changed in spelling and pronunciation that they 
convey. quite a different idea from the one at 
first intended. 

For instance : we know that a greyhound may 
be black or brown; that guinea pigs do not 
come from Guinea; that the term “neat cattle ” 
is applied to the ox species, and not to a race 
of animals that are especially careful about 
their personal appearance; that a man who is 
in a “brown study” is not always of a dusky 
hue. These are some of the oddities of our 
language that have grown out of their original 
sound, but not their original meaning. In the 
case of the greyhound, we find that the word 
“grey” is a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
“ grace,” or “ Greek,” and that the first dogs of 
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Don’t tell the editor that you are a subscriber 
to his “valuable magazine ” or paper, thereby 
implying that you have a claim on him. 

Don’t tell him in one line that you have 
“long admired” his own work and in the next 
ask him to accept some of your own. 

In most cases —don’t write at all. Learna 
trade, or become a farmer, or go West, or do 
something more likely to secure you a liveli- 
hood. F. L. Harbour. 


Dorcuester, Mass. 


OF OUR LANGUAGE. 


that particular breed were introduced into 
Europe by the Greeks, who obtained them 
from the Persians, who used them for hunting 
the hare, like the modern Englishman. The 
guinea pig, “ mus porcellus,” is a small, South 
American rodent which was brought to England 
from Guiana, and the similar name of the 
African Guinea was substituted for the less 
known country of Guiana. In Great Britain 
the term “cattle” is applied to all sorts of 
animals — horses, sheep, swine, etc. “ Neat 
cattle ” is used to distinguish the ox from other 
cattle. When the young lady went to the 
apothecary for neat’s-foot oil, she expected to 
find something that would make her little foot 
look nice, but found that it meant a thick oil 
made from cattle for greasing wagon wheels. 
“ Neat” is from the Anglo-Saxon “ xeotan,” to 
use, and so “ neat cattle’ means useful cattle. 

How often we laugh at the phrase “ Irish 
bull,” and also at the thing itself. Of course, 
we connect the word with the blundering, 
awkward manners of a bull, but such a deriva- 
tion is far out of the way. “Bull,” as used to 
mean a mistake, comes from the Icelandic 
“ bulla,” meaning nonsense, or the Latin “ dx//a,” 
a bubble. 

When we talk of a “brown stndy,” do we 
not think of something dull and dark in the 
looks of the person referred to? But the word 
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comes from the French, “eméronc,” meaning, 
primarily, bent down, and referring to the atti- 
tude one assumes while thinking. 

Many legal phrases have outgrown their 
original meaning. For instance, “I give and 
bequeath ” sounds like tautology. But in old 
English the word “ quethe ” meant to “declare” 
or “speak,” so,that “I give and declare” 
sounds more sensible. When you call a boy 
“a little shaver,” you are not connecting him 
with the barber, but are giving him the gypsy 
word “chavy,” which means “boy” or “lad.” 
“Welsh rabbit ” is a funny example of a word 
that suggests something very different from 
what it really means. It sounds like a species 
of hare, but is really a rare-bit for a Welshman, 
as potatoes are the Irishman’s “ peaches.” 

A curious corruption of words is that of the 
old English “lage,” meaning “ marriage.” So 
when we speak of our mother-in-law or our 
father-in-law we do not refer to any legal rela- 
tion, but to a mother or father by marriage. 

The phrase, “to go on a bender,” is called an 
Americanism. It is not so at all, but good old 
Scotch. In Allan Ramsey’s time “ bend ” meant 
a “drink,” and “to go on a bender” meant to 
go drinking from place to place. 

When our old back-woods friend exhorts the 
“ brethren and the sistren” we think his phrase 
a Westernism ; but “sistren ” is perfectly legiti- 
mate English, and dates back to the time of 
Chaucer, who speaks of the three fates as the 
“fatal sistren.” We nowadays say “anyhow ” 
and “anywhere,” but not “any-when.” That is 
good English, and was used up to quite modern 
times. The salutation, “how do you do?” 
sounds a little awkward and redundant, but 


“dow,” in old English pronounced “ do,” meant 
“to thrive,” “to prosper,” and thus “how do 
you prosper?” was a proper question. The 
word “bully,” meaning “to annoy,” comes from 
the noisy and rough way in which drovers take 
their cattle to market. 

“Vamose,” a slang expression which came 
into use after the Mexican war, is from the 
Spanish “vamos,” meaning “let us go.” 
* Bogus ” is a corruption of Borgese, the name 
of a man who once flooded the country with 
counterfeit money. “Bother” is said to have 
come from the expression, “don’t both ear me,” 
when two persons tried to talk to one at the 
same time. * Cat’s-cradle”’ is a common. Eng- 
lish word for an interlaced wicker work, and 
also for a game, but comes from the French 
“ créche,” meaning “cradle,” and the Anglo- 
Saxon “cratch,” a manger or crib. 

When the boy complains that his tather has 
given him a * whaling,” we invariably connect 
the word with the fish “whale,” and perhaps 
think that it means a big thing among whip- 
pings, like the whale among other fish. The 
word has no such origin, however, but is a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon word “ wale,” a 
welt, or raised place on the skin; one can readily 
see the connection. 

Certainly, this study of words is interesting, 
not only as a pleasant literary pastime, but 
because we thus come face to face with the 
spirit of language, and we may learn the true 
character of a people by studying their thoughts 
as expressed in the words employed in their 
every-day life. 

E. Palmer Mathews. 

Carurmvitte, Hl. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF MARY HOWITT. 


Deep in the heart of Austrian Tyrol, in the 
beautiful little town of Meran, a health-resort, 
Mary Howitt made the home of her old age. 


Meran is an ancient walled city, with high, tile- 
roofed houses built in deep arcades, crowding 
upon and jostling each other in those old days, 
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where there was no security for life outside the 
walls. 

Now, the massive, heavily-barred gates stand 
always wide open, the ponderous hinges are 
rusted off, the population has spread beyond 
the city limits, and the beautiful surrounding 
slopes are covered with pretty villas, charming 
gardens, and acres of vineyards. 

Upon the lovely and favorite suburb of Ober- 
mais, 150 feet above Meran, Mrs. Howitt built 
a pleasant house, the windows of which looked 
out upon the noble peaks of Alps 8,000 and 
10,000 feet high, and which was surrounded by 
a stretch of garden plot, where she often took 
her constitutional. This home she called 
Marienruhe, “ Mary’s Rest.” 

It was built like most Continental houses, in 
two separate apartments, one above the other. 
The lower apartment was let for several years to 
an Engtish clergyman and his wife; but the 
upper one was occupied by Mary Howitt her- 
self, her daughter Margaret, and, during the 
latter years of their stay, a young lady friend 
and companion. 

It was acharming interior, peculiarly peaceful, 
it always seemed to me. The _ drawing-room 
was simply, but tastefully, furnished, and 
strewn all about were specimens of Mrs. 
Howitt’s handiwork: most exquisite embroid- 
eries upon velvet, or wool, or linen. 

The most striking object in the long room, 
where the brilliance of the Meran sunshine was 
subdued to a harmony of warmth and light, 
was a marble figure of a child, chiselled by Mar 
garet Foley, the American sculptress, who was 
a warm personal friend of William and Mary 
Howitt, and a member of their household for 
several years of their residence in Rome. 

It was in Rome that William Howitt died, 
but Miss Foley, already, though unknown to 
herself, struck with fatal disease, accompanied 
his wife and daughter to Meran. 

Her death occurred before I knew the family, 
and I do not remember whether before or after 
the completion of Marienruhe. 

At all events, the exquisite statue stood where 
no guest could help but remark its beauty, and 
Margaret Foley’s name was always spoken with 
tender affection. 

But the supreme attraction was Mary Howitt 


herself; a spare, straight, rather quaint figure, 
robed in black silk, with soft lace at the throat 
and wrists, a black lace cap over the thin hair, 
with long lappets falling back of the ears to the 
shoulders, which were usually covered with a 
knitted shawl of wool. A brisk step, like that 
of a young girl; a vivacious manner; a gentle, 
wrinkled face, with soft, shining eyes; a ready 
smile, and a very human interest in all your 
little daily affairs, — this was Mary Howitt as I 
knew her. She was then eighty years old, and 
was writing her “ Reminiscences,” which shortly 
afterward appeared in Good Words. 

She regarded herself as being in the prime of 
life. Another dear old lady of sixty, much 
more elderly than Mrs. Howitt, used often to 
speak of growing old. No one of us disputed 
her, because, though somewhat prematurely, 
she was just a dear, cosy, little old lady. 

But Mary Howitt would not hear to it. 

“Tut! tut! You’ are only a young thing 
still. How do you dare tell me that you are 
old? Why, I consider myself quite a young 
woman !” 

Their birthdays fell on the same day, and 
twenty years lay between them. 

It was after her husband’s death that Mrs. 
Howitt became a Romanist. 

Her English friends grieved greatly, but I 
could never see that it made much difference, 
except that she withdrew more and more from 
general society to wrap herself up too exclu- 
sively in the companionship of a few bigots — 
some English, some German. 

She fell to proselyting, too, dear old lady, in 
her own sweet, gentle way. First, the wife of 
the English clergyman living below allowed her 
gray head to be rebaptized bya Roman Catholic 
priest, and later her husband, after having offi- 
ciated many long years as rector of the English 
Church, both at home and abroad, dropped his 
clerical robes. We never knew of his actually 
becoming a member of the Romish Church, but 
he joined his wife in her attendance and devo- 
tions. 

Englisif Church services are held in Meran 
each year from Advent to Trinity. 

Thus there came as chaplain an earnest 
young clergyman, to whom all his little flock 
became deeply attached. After a time his earn- 
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est face grew melancholy; he was much in the 
Howitt’s set; he persevered to the end, but 
went away in the spring to doff his cassock, re- 
nounce the faith in which he had been bred, 
retract his priestly vows, and, in ordinary dress, 
to seek a position as tutor in a high English 
family. 

We were all so disappointed in him. Ido 
not know how much dear Mrs. Howitt had to 
do personally in these cases, but her house was 
the headquarters of the Anglo-Roman element 
in Meran. 

She did not pass to her long home from 
“ Mary’s Rest,” after all. 

The year of the Pope’s Jubilee she went to 
Rome with her daughter, a staunch Romanist, 
even before her mother changed, and the young 
lady friend, also a pervert. Mary Howitt had 
set her heart upon heading the band of English 
pilgrims to the Vatican. 

It must, indeed, have been a touching sight 
when the aged Englishwoman, whose name is a 


household word throughout the two foremost 
nations of the world, knelt before the octogena- 
rian, Leo XIII., successor of a long line of 
princely popes in that most glorious city; when 
his trembling, aged hands were laid in blessing 
upon her bowed and aged head, as he said: 
“ Daughter, when we meet again ‘t will be in 
Paradise.” 

A few days later she died, victim to a cold 
taken upon that raw, chilly, winter day. Almost 
her last words were: “ Maggie, do you remem- 
ber how the Holy Father spoke? * Daughter, 
when we meet again ‘twill be in paradise,’” 
and she smiled beatifically. 

It seems a fit ending to a pure, beautiful life. 
We cannot all agree in matters touching belief, 
but we may all unite on the broad platform of 
love to God and love to man. Never were 
kindlier hands stretched out to suffering human- 
ity; never beat a warmer, more charitable heart 
than that of Mary Howitt. 

Feanie Porter Rudd. 


Florence, Italy. 


NEW WORDS TO BE LOOKED UP IN THE NEW WEBSTER. 


The publishers of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary have just issued a new edition of 
this standard work. This new edition, which 
makes the “American Dictionary” “* Inter- 
national,” is not, like the two previous editions, 
a mere enlargement, but a thorough revision — 
“anew book from cover to cover.” As was 
to be expected, it contains several thousand 
new words and new meanings of words that 
have grown upon the language since 1879, 
when the well-known Supplement was issued. 

For some time I have made it a custom to 
note such new words and new uses of words as 
occurred to me in my daily readings from news- 
papers and magazines. Though I took only 
such words as seem to have a respectable 
standing in respectable journals, my list has 
grown to a considerable length, and I purpose 
to give the benefit of my gatherings to those 


readers of THE WRITER who have access to 
the new “ International.” 

The field of home politics has been quite 
fruitful of new terms and meanings. 
these I note: “Afro-American,” 
“anti-monopoly,” “Anti-Poverty Society,” 
“anti-trust,” “apportionment,” “ Bellamyte,” 
“boodle,” “ boodler,” * deadlock,” 
“Farmers’ Alliance,” “ Fusionist,” 
“heeler,” “kicker,” “ Mugwump,” 
* Nationalism,” “ Nationalist,’ “ Pan-Ameri- 
can,” “paster,” “ Prohibition,” “ Prohibition- 
ist,” “ reapportionment,” “ single tax,” “ Stal- 
wart,” “ statehood,” “ straightout,” “ tariff-mon- 
ger,” “ Union Labor Party,” etc. 

Foreign politics have furnished us “ berat,” 
“ Dreibund,” “dynamiter,” “Home _ Rule,” 
“Home Ruler,” “ Reichstag,” ‘“ Russophile,” 
‘“* Skuptschina,” “ suspect,” and the like. 


new 
Among 


* bossism,” 


“ Green- 
backer,” 
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To the province of business and_ social 
affairs belong such well-established words as 
“boom,” “ boomlet,” “ boycott,” “ bucketshop,” 
“ callithumpian.” “ cowboy,” “dive,” “dude,” 
“dudine,” ‘“dudish,” 
“ green 


“futures,” ‘ granger,” 
goods,” “Highbinder,” “ Knight of 
Labor,” “ Labor Day,” “non-union,” “ opium- 
joint,” “ Pinkerton,” “plant,” 
“ shut-down,” “ speak-easy,” 


* postable,” 
“tie-up,” “ trust,” 
“union ” (adjective ), and a good many others. 

Religion and philosophy are represented in 
our list by “ Christian Science,” “ Economite,” 
“ metagnostic,” “ metagnosticism,” “ Pan-Pres- 
byterian,” “ Rappist,” “ Theosophist,” “ voodoo,” 
“ yoodooism,” “ Zoarite.” 

The new words of the sporting fraternity 
also very numerous, but many of them 
slang. I may mention as acceptable: “ Base- 
ballist,” “bicyclist,” “ bunco,” 
“caroussel,” “ cycling,” “enchantment,” “ pigs 
in clover,” “ pool-selling,” “slugger,” * tricy- 
clist,” “ velocipedist,” ‘“ wheelman.” 

. The most fertile. field of new words appears 
to be that of experimental science and techni- 
cal industry. have: “ Alcophobia,” 
“ampere,” “ antipyrine,” “anti-rabic,” “ apple- 
scab,” “ bacteriology,” “ blow-off,” * bob-sled,” 
“booklet,” “chiropody,” “cocaine,” “ crema- 


are 
are 


“ canoeist,” 


Here we 


tionist,” “crematory,” “dynamo,” “ ecrasite,” 
“elecholytic,” “electricide,”  * electrocute,” 
“electrocution,” “electrothanasia,” “ esthete,” 
“ferrosilicon,” “fluorcalcium,” ~ flyer,” 
spanker,” ‘ grammophone,” 
“heliography,” “intravesical,” ‘“ madstone,” 
“ manicure,” “ microbe,” “ monocle,” 
gas,” * philatelic,” 
“ photo,” “ photo-ceramics,” “ photo-engraving,” 
“ photo-gravure, ’ “ photo-micrography,” “ photo- 
zincography,” “pous,” “pre-Rolandic,” “ sac- 
charification,” “ scrimpage ” 
* sterilize,” fever,” ‘telautograph,” 
“ tipple,” “ toe-nail ” ( verb ), “ trachoma,” “ type- 
writer,” “unfreezable,” “vaseline,” “ voltage,” 
“ volt-meter,”’ — most of which stand in special 
need of definition, in order to become intelli- 
gible to ordinary readers. 

The unclassified or miscellaneous words 
which make up the remainder of my list are 
these: ‘“Antedate” (to be of earlier date), 
“Arbor Day,” “biff,’ “blizzard,” ‘ brainy,” 


** fore- 
“ heliograph,” 


* natural 


“nona,” ‘“ongoline,” 


, 


or “ scrimpings,” 
“ Texas 


“concededly,” “crank” (an eccentric person ), 
“cranky,” “crofter,” “ doctrinarily,” “drive ” 
(to conduct in acarriage ), “ educative,” “ execu- 
tional,” “exfratriation,” “fire-guard"” (a pro- 


tection against prairie fires), “ happening ” 


(noun ), “ mascot,” “ pigeon-hole ”( verb ), “ run- 
away ” (the act of running away ), * sloyd-work.” 
Compounds like “bill-poster,” “ bridge-jumper,” 
” 


*dockman,” *“ house-hunting, 
- let-up, : 


*house-mover,” 
“life saver,” “smash-up,” ‘“ storm- 
‘ oat,” train-jumper,” “train-wrecker,” “ wind- 
up,” are so self-explanatory that we can scarcely 
expect to find them in the new Dictionary. 
Such words as 


, 


for bull or cow, 
* canine ” for dog, “feline” for cat, “ borous,” 
“burglarize,” 


“ bovine’ 
“don’t-care-ativeness,” “ go- 
ahead-iveness,” * happify,” “stick-to-it-iveness,” 
“teacheral,” and the like, though affected by 
some good writers, should certainly be marked 
as pedantic and as barbarisms ; while “ bigbug,” 
“bullish,” “ chestnut” (an old joke or story ), 
“combine (for combination ), “corn-juice,” 


“cute” (pretty), “daisy” (something very 
elegant or pleasing ), “enthuse,” “fork-over,”” 
* healthery,” “jehu,” “ masher,” “ materialize ” 
(to appear ), (delirium 
“rope in” (to cheat), “specs,” “ suspicion,” 
and “ suicide,” used as verbs, “ taffy ” ( flattery ), 
“ tenderfoot,” etc., equally deserve to be classed 
as slang. 


* poker ” tremens ), 


Finally, | would refer to a class of new words 
far larger than any yet mentioned. It is that 
which comprises the names of new medicines 
(**Algosine,” “ Anti-Fat,” “ Castoria,” “ Cuti- 
cura,” “ Floraplexion,” “Germetuer”™), new 
articles of food and drink (‘Graham flour,” 
granula,” “wheatena,” ‘“Apollinaris water,” 
“milkshake”), of clothing or textile fabrics 
(“ blazer,”, “* Newmarket,” “ reefer,” “coatings,” 
“trouserings ™ ), and other goods, as well as the 
scores of catchwords daily coined by advertis- 
The name of 
this class of words. is legion, and I would not 


ers in all branches of business. 


advise any one to spend much time in looking 
them up. They are multiplying so fast that 
the dictionary could not keep pace with them ; 
besides, most of them are so short-lived that it 
would not be worth while to put them in. 

H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 
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VoL. V. 

“ That splendid literary mastiff, Thomas Car- 
lyle, dying, bequeathed his political point of 
view, and what he would himself have called his 
atrabilious temperament, to Mr. James Anthony 
Froude ” —is the way in which Melville Phil- 
ips begins a review of Froude’s “ Lord Beacons- 
field” in the Philadelphia Press. The idea of 
a literary mastiff bequeathing a point of view is 


worthy of a photogravure illustration. 


> 
* * 


The success of the Forum and the Arena 
and the prosperity of the North American 
Review show conclusively that there is a 
certainty of life for “solid” periodicals in the 





United States, provided their projectors have 
capital enough to give them a fair start. 
Whether the //lust)ated American, the most 
notable venture of recent years in the illustrated 
periodical field, will win permanent success is 
an interesting question. That it deserves 
adequate support no one who has ever seen its 
handsomely illustrated pages will deny, but the 
cost of producing a weekly paper of such ex- 
cellence must be very great, and the subscrip- 
tion price is necessarily so high that the 
magazine is beyond the reach of many. The 
most costly periodical ever published in the 
United States, the American edition of Z’Art¢ 
et les Lettres, the subscription price of which 
was seventy-two dollars a year, had to be dis- 
continued for lack of support. The TZvams- 
atlantic, started in Boston under favorable 
auspices, was a financial failure. There are 
enough rich people in America to support high- 
class magazines ; but their tastes do not always 
lead them to spend their money in that direction. 
For the credit of the country, it is to be hoped 
that the experiment of publishing the ///ustrated 
American may succeed. It is said, however, 
that nearly a quarter of a million of dollars has 
been spent already in the enterprise. 


* 
* * 


The fact that Mr. Howells is to publish one 
of his new novels next year for the first time in 
the columns of the Mew York Sun marks an 


epoch in American literature. Whatever his 
detractors may say, it must be acknowledged 
that Howells occupies the leading place among 
American novelists to-day. His acceptance of 
the newspaper offer for his next book shows 
that the newspaper was able to outbid the regu- 
lar publishers, for, of course, the author sold 
his story where he could get the highest price. 
When a newspaper—of course relying upon 
the codperation of other newspapers connected 
with it by the syndicate plan—is enabled to 
offer to the leading American novelist a better 
price for his work than the largest publishing 
house in the country is willing to give, it is 
evident that a new era in literature has begun. 
The newspapers will give to Mr. Howells a 
larger audience than he could secure through 
the magazines, and his story will have as great 
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value for publication in book form after it has 
run through the newspapers as it would have 
after it had been published in Harper's Monthly 
— possibly a greater value. It is evident that 
as magazines are coming to some extent to take 
the place of books, so newspapers are coming 
to take in part the place of the magazines. 


* 
* * 


Some people have expressed surprise that 
it was possible for Mr. Howells to sell his 
story to the Sum, since it was generally under- 
stood when his much-talked-of contract with the 
Harpers was made, several years ago, that 
everything he might write henceforth was to 
become the property of Harper & Brothers. 
Contrary to the general impression, the con- 
tract which was made at that time was an 
annual one, and although it has been renewed 
from year to year, the conditions have not re- 
mained unchanged. The Harpers are shrewd 
business men,—as the recent publication of 
facts about their dealings with Rudyard Kip- 
ling shows, — but, as the same facts also show, 
they are not always far-sighted in their transac- 
tions with authors. To outsiders it certainly 
seems strange that when it was possible for 
them to secure the exclusive services of so 
popular a writer as Mr. Howells they did not 
think it best to secure them for more than a 
twelvemonth at a time. 


* 
* * 


The fact that the King of the Sandwich 
Islands has ready for publication a new book, 
upon which he has been engaged for several 
years, should certainly excite the interest of 
some American publisher. The royal gentle- 
man is already the author of one published 
work, entitled “ Legends of Hawaii,” in prepar- 
ing which he collaborated with ex-Minister 
Daggett. His new book is entitled “ The Tem- 
ple of Wisdom,” and is said to be of a religious 
nature, aiming to show incidentally that “all 
things have their origin in fire, and will end in 
fire.” Certainly, a great many manuscripts, 
quite as valuable as that of .King Kalakaua is 
likely to be, begin in the fire of enthusiasm and 
end in the fire, — when they have come back too 
many times to their discouraged authors, be- 
cause publishers in these latter days have so 


little appreciation of what in literature is really 
and truly good. 
* 4 * 

When one considers how many earnest 
authors there are struggling vainly for means 
to get their thoughts before the reading public, 
it seems especially deplorable that so much 
money should be wasted by the government in 
printing valueless documents every year. This 
year the deficit in the accounts of the govern- 
ment printing office, due to the extravagant 
publication of black-bound books, counts up 
among the millions, and it is safe to say that 
enough money has been uselessly spent in 
printing uninteresting facts and figures to give 
at least a thousand American authors a chance 
for fame. The value of the books published 
at great expense by the government and sent 
out by congressmen to burden the country’s 
mails is illustrated by the fact that a Massa- 
chusetts state senator recently made a savory 
bonfire in his backyard of 300 or 400 volumes 
which a paternal government had forced upon 
him, and which only cumbered up his house. 


When the brains of impecunious young writers 
are teeming with ideas that they know will 
interest the world, it seems shameful that public 
money shouJd be wasted in publishing books 
which are burned because their value, even to 
the junk-man, is so absurdly small. 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Questions on 


Should an inexperienced writer state a price 
with his manuscript, or should he be well satis- 
fied if it is published without bringing com- 
pensation? About how long should he write 
without receiving pay ? J. N. E. 

[It is better for a young writer to offer his 
manuscript for sale at regular rates. If the 
editor to whom he offers it is willing to print it, 
but is not willing to pay for it, he will generally 
say so. In that case the author, unless he 
knows where he can sell the article, had better 
accept the editor’s offer, for the sake of the in- 
struction he may get from studying his article 
in print. When he has reached the point where 
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such instruction is not worth to him the money 
value of his article, it is time for him to begin 
to insist on being paid. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Will you please define strictly the work 
of an “editor,” “editor-in-chief,” “managing 
editor,” and “business manager”? Can one of 
these do the work of all ? 

(2.) When books and pamphlets are sent 
to an editor for review or “editorial notice,” by 
wat means is he able to pass the usually high 
opinion on them so soon afterward, seeing that 
it is impossible for him to have read through so 
much literature in the given time? 

(3-) Since almost every branch of industry 
and profession is being reduced to a systematic 
school of its peculiar kind, what objection could 
be raised to a school of journalism ? 

J. A. B. 

[(1.) On a large daily paper the editor-in- 
chief has control of everybody on the editorial 
and reporting staff and directs the policy of the 
paper, though he may do little writing; the 
manazing editor is his lieutenant, and carries 
out the ideas of the editor-in-chief, acting more 
or {less independently, as the case may be; 
“an editor” may mean either one of the men 
who write editorials, or one of the men who edit 
the copy of reporters and other writers; the 
business manager has charge of the business 
department, devoting his time mainly to matters 
of advertising and circulation. On small 
papers, one man can do the work of all, but he 
will have to sit up nights. 

(2.) Anexpert book-reviewer does not need 
to read a book thoroughly in order to describe 
it sufficiently for his purpose. Most newspaper 
book reviews are mere descriptions, and not 
criticisms, and such notices can be written 
quickly by one who has had experience and has 
the necessary ability. When a publisher sends 
in a book of sufficient importance to deserve a 
careful criticism, either the editor takes time to 
read it, or he delegates the work to somebody 
else. There are afew papers that always give 
careful reviews of the books they notice, but 
their number is very small. 

(3-) The establishment of a genuine school 
of journalism is not only possible, but most de- 
sirable. The experiment has never had a 
proper trial in this country, although there are 
one or two schools in which some instruction ir 





preparation for newspaper work may be had. — 
W.H.H. | 


An Italian friend lately called my attention 
to the fact that a certain Italian obi is always 
misspelled by English and American writers : 
viz., “literati” is used instead of “ detterati” — 
the form used by Italian writers. Webster 
gives the word as from the Latin, /teratus. Is 
there a question upon this point or not? 
J. P.R. 


[ There is no question that “literati” has 
been added to the English language from the 
Latin, and not from the Italian. “Literati” is 
the correct form. — w. H. H. | 


(1.) How long after the appearance in print 
of an article is one expected patiently to await 
remuneration from a publisher who professes to 
“ pay on publication ”? 

(2.) What course do you advise in the 
following case? Months and months ago a 
manuscript was submitted to the eminent editor 
of a reputable periodical, with stamps for return 
if unavailable. But thus far the author’s ut- 


most efforts to hear pro or con have _ 


elicited a printed circular of an admirable boo 
written by the said editor, — and already in the 
author’s possession,— proving that he still 
lives. Is it within the bounds of possibility 
that “ patient waiting” will bring “ no loss”? 

(3-.) Suppose we do distinctly state that we 
expect remuneration for articles which are 
subsequently used and not paid for, is there any 
redress ? 

(4-.) Is there such a thing as a directory of 
periodicals, giving simply name and address; 
and, if so, how is it obtainable, and at what 
cost? H. A. ST. 

[(1.) Most editors who “pay on publica- 
tion” pay within thirty days from the time when 
the article is published. Some editors pay 
quarterly. 

(2.) In such a case as that described the 
author has no option but to withdraw his 
article or await the pleasure of the editor. 

(3.) There is the same redress in case an 
editor uses without payment an article distinctly 
offered to him for sale as there is in case a 
grocer fails to pay for butter sent to him by a 
farmer for sale, and added to his stock. 

(4.) There are two large newspaper 
directories, Rowell’s “American Newspaper 
Directory,” published by G. C. Rowell & Co., 
New York, and Ayer’s “ American Newspaper 
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Annual,” published by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. These directories give the name, 
description, and address of every periodical 
published in the country. They cost five 
dollars each, and they are issued annually, many 
changes being made in each new edition. The 
Writer Publishing Company will send the latest 
edition of either on_ receipt of 
—W. H. H. | 


price. 


Is the expression “ widow woman” correct? 
1 find it in the Bible, hear it in the pulpit, see it 
in print. Is n’t a widow always a woman? Do 
we ever hear of a “widower man?” J. L. V. 


[It is undeniable that widows are usually 
women. The phrase “a widow woman ” should 
not be used. — w. H. H. ] 


Is it allowable for one to say, “ I came to ask 
after your sister”? B. A. M. 


{ The phrase “ to ask after’ is common, but 
inelegant. It isa question whether its frequent 
use has made it an idiom or not. — w. H. H. ] 


If a story is published in a paper and the 
writer receives no pay for it, has he a right 
to send the same manuscript to a paper that 
will pay for it? Or, supposing he receives, say, a 
dollar tor it, can he sell it to a paper that will 
give more? In this case the publishers omitted 
parts of the story, and also changed its title. 

Cc &C. 

| Similar questions to this have been re- 
peatedly answered in THE Writer. After an 
uncopyrighted article has once been published, 
whether it was paid for or not, ithas no selling 
value. It makes no difference whether the 
editor who published it mangled it or not. 
— W.H-H. } 

—-—— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Puttosorny oF Fiction in LiITeRATuRE. 
Greenleaf Thompson. 226 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Longmans, Green, & Company. 18go. 
Having established the proposition that the 

prime requisite of a novel is that it shall in- 

terest, Mr. Thompson proceeds to make the 
inquiry: “What are the things that interest? 

What does interest mean? And what are its 

bearings upon human life and happiness?” He 

finds that interest is only another name for 
pleasure derived from the reading, that the 
source Of such pleasure may be esthetic, scien- 


By Daniel 
New York: 


tific, or moral, and that the three may contri- 
bute to the general effect in varying proportions, 
He notes that fiction is a representation of 
human experience, or that of beings with like 
faculties to those of men, and proceeds to 
answer the question: “Is not that the most 
interesting and the most perfect work which 
most exactly and accurately reproduces a sec- 
tion of such experience as it actually covers?” 
After showing that “ naturalism,” if adopted as 
the growing theory of novelistic construction, 
would annihilate creative power, he goes on to 
show that whatever interests people in real life 
holds their attention in fiction. Since the things 
of contemporaneous interest principally occupy 
men’s minds, moulding their thoughts and 
governing their feelings, that story will have 
the most readers which embodies and repro- 
duces some phase of current life. For like 
reasons, portraitures of universal traits in 
human character attract and hold the attention. 
And if there be in the minds of people gener- 
ally an underlying thought or belief struggling 
for expression, the novelist who understands 
and brings it out is sure of success. Having 
reached these conclusions, Mr. Thompson 
proceeds to discuss at length the question: 
“Should everything that is interesting to any- 
body be made the subject of the constructive 
writer’s art?” especially defending, within 
proper limitations, what is known as “erotic 
fiction.” The succeeding chapter on “The 
Construction of a Work of Fiction” is too 
general to be of much practical use to writers, 
and, indeed, it may be said of the whole book 
that it is more of theoretical than of practical 
value. Any fiction writer, however, will find it 
to be well worth a careful reading. w.H. H. 


EnGuisx Werirxrs. Vol. V. Literature of the Fourteenth 
Century. In Two Books: Book Il. By Professor Henry 
Morley. Cloth. New York: Cassell Publishing 


1 359 Ppp. 
Company. 


18go. 

The fifth volume of Morley’s “ English 
Writers ” discusses the literature of the four- 
teenth century, to which the next volume, 
“From Chaucer to Caxton,” will also be 
devoted. The greater part of the present 
volume is devoted to the works of Chaucer, the 
earlier chapters being given to Wyclif the 
Reformer. The volume is one of the most 
interesting of the series, which, as a whole, is of 
the greatest value to the student of English 
literature. W. H. H. 


Hinpu Lirerature; or, The Ancient Books of India. By 
. Elizabeth A. Reed. 410 pp. Cloth. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Company. 1890. 

Mrs. Reed’s belief that many readers would 
be glad to get,an intelligible crane of Hindu 
literature in a condensed form led her to pre- 
pare this volume, giving the chronology of the 
ancient books of India, and showing where they 
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belong in the world’s history, with a resumé of 
their teachings and specimens of their literary 
style. Beginning with the earliest composition of 
the Aryan race, the current of Brahmanic thought 
has been traced down through the most impor- 
tant Hindu works, which have been considered 
in chronological order from the earliest songs 
of the Rigveda to the fanciful conceits of the 
latest Puranas. The author has striven to 
make her statements accurate, and she has had 
the advantage of criticism from learned Orien- 
talists. Her book will serve a useful purpose 
as a means of introduction to the beauties of 
Hindu literature. W. H. H. 


By George Edward Wood- 
oughton, Mifflin, & Com- 


Strupies in Letters anv Lire, 
berry. 296pp. $1.25. Boston: 
pany. 1890. 

Earnest, careful, thoughtful work is making 
for Mr. Woodberry a reputation that is not 
easily won. His life of Poe is generally re- 
garded as the most satisfactory biography of 
that brilliant and erratic genius. His poems, 
recently collected in “The North Shore 
Watch,” have attracted general attention, as 
much for their depth of thought as for the 
beauty and grace of their expression. Now 
comes this volume of his literary essays, re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly and the 
Nation, and showing the same earnestness and 
thoughtful study which have characterized all 
of Mr. Woodberry’s work. As an illustration 
of the love of letters and of interest in ideal liv- 
ing, they fulfil the aim of the author in giving 
them to the public.’ W. H. H. 


Tue Story or My House. By George H. Ellwanger. 286 


pp. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


The beautiful etching by Sidney L. Smith, 
which forms the frontispiece of this attractive 
volume, shows the author in an ideal library 
surrounded by all the comforts which delight 
the heart of the literary man. The book itself 
is made up of a series of charming essays, de- 
scribing the perfect house and its furnishings, 
not as an architect or a decorator might do, but 
from the point of view of one who knows all the 
luxuries of living, and from whose refined taste 
and fortunate experience others may get both 
information and valuable suggestion. Reading 
about luxury is tantalizing at times, but Mr. 
Ellwanger’s book has a subtle charm that de- 
lights the reader instead of making him discon- 
tented with his own commonplace fortune. 
The book is exquisitely printed and bound, with 
delicately designed initial letters and ornamen- 
tal head and tail pieces. W. H. H. 
Henrik Ipsen, 1828-88. A Critical Biography. By Henrik 

Jaegar. Tanslated from the Norwegian by William Morton 

Payne. With portraits and illustrations. 275 pp. Cloth, 

$1.50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. 1890. 

The story of Ibsen’s life is well told in this 
biography, which Mr. Payne has translated and 





edited as a labor of love, and with more than 
ordinary care. The works of the Norwegian 
dramatist will have new interest to those who 
read here the story of his career, written by one 
of his countrymen, well-fitted to be his _bi- 
ographer. Interesting illustrations of Skien, 
Ibsen’s native town, Grimstad, Ibsen’s birth- 
place, and Venstéb farm, with several por- 
traits, add to the value of the volume. The 
picture of Frau Ibsen will have special 
interest for those who remember Mrs. Rudd’s 
article, “A Near View of Ibsen,” in THE 
AUTHOR for June, 1890 W. H. H. 


Makers OF Mopern EnGuisH. A Popular Handbook to the 


Greater Poets of the Century. By W. J. Dawson. 375 pp. 

Cloth, $1.75. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1890. q, 

Mr. Dawson's aim has been to provide within 
small compass a handy guide to the chief 
poetry of the nineteenth century, confining 
himself to a study of English writers. Burns, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Hood, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Rosetti, Swinburne, and 
Morris are taken up successively, with critical 
comments that are interesting and suggestive, 
besides being generally just. A good deal of 
space is given to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning, the two last of whom the author 
describes as “the two greatest figures in the 
world of modern poetry.” Of Browning he 
says: “No more remunerative study can be 
found than in the careful reading of his works.” 

W. H. H. 


REPRESENTATIVE SONNETS. 


By Charles H. Crandall. 36: 
pp. Cloth. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. go. 

The essay on the sonnet, with which Mr. 
Crandall introduces his collection of more than 
four hundred examples of the form of verse in 
which so much of the highest poetic thought 
has found expression, is well worth the reading 
of any one who is at all interested in the sub- 
ject. The novice in sonnet-writing especially 
will find in it suggestions of great practical 
value, and the illustrative examples cited by 
Mr. Crandall are models which deserve the 
most careful study. The sonnets which the 
compiler has selected as “representative ” in- 
clude examples of the work of nearly 250 
authors — a number that must to every reader 
seem, at first, surprisingly large, since few can 
have supposed that there were so many Ameri- 
can poets capable of doing such good work. 
Mr. Crandall, however, indorses the opinion 
expressed by William Sharp, that a finer col- 
lection of sonnets could be made from the con- 
temporary American poets than from the living 
English ones, and the present volume goes far 
toward bearing out this assertion. Certainly it 
would be hard to make a finer collection than 
this, which the publishers have put into sucha 
rich and handsome volume. The value of the 
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book is increased by a series of short biogra- 
phies of all the poets represented in the collec- 
tion. W. H. H. 
DeEPARTMENTAL Ditties, Barkack Room BALLADS, AND 
Oruer Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. 270 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “ Barrack-room Ballads ” 
are as original as his short stories, and that is 
saying avery great deal. The weird pathos 
of “Danny Dever,” the dry sarcasm of 
“Tommy ” and “ the Sons of the Widow,” and 
the life-like realism of “ Screw-guns ” show how 
many-sided is the genius of the young author, 
whose work is by far the most interesting liter- 
ary product of the present time. He knows 
“Tommy Atkins” thoroughly, and he writes 
his life from the inside. His Eeusachooee bal- 
lads have a swing to them that makes them 
almost sing themselves. The “ Departmental 
Ditties ” and the other poems in the book are 
hardly less worthy of praise for their originality 
and their wholesome humor. The Lovells 
have put the poems out in handsome style. 

W. H. H. 
A Littie Brotrser oF THE Rich 4np OTHER VersEs. By 
c Edward Sanford Martin. gt pp. Cloth. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 

Mr. Martin’s attractively-printed little volume 
is “inscribed to the editor of the Sw, with the 
somewhat disquieting consciousness that he 
knows poetry when he sees it.” Mr. Dana, 
like other readers, will find very little poetry in 
the book. It contains, however, some witty 
verses, the odd humor of which, shown alike in 
phrase and in sentiment, gives to them a 
peculiar charm, in spite of their somewhat pes- 
simistic flavor. Of special interest to Harvard 
men is “ Ad Sodales,” which was read at a sup- 
per of the class of ’77, Harvard College, June 
27, 1882, and which commemorates incidentally a 
vivid inscription that still appears faintly in 
damp weather on the front of University Hall. 

W. H. H. 
Manners, Goop AnD Bap. 62 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Company. t8yo. wag id J 
(People who need to depend for their good 
manners upon books will undoubtedly find this 
new digest of social laws as good as any other 
of equal size. Its suggestions are generally 
sensible, and the book is not overloaded with 
arbitrary rules about inconsequential matters. 
All the books of etiquette that have ever been 
printed, however, could not make a gentleman. 

W. H. H. 


An Aprronpack Casin. By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated. 
432 pp. Boards, $1.75. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


1890 

Although “An Adirondack Cabin” is a 
book intended for young people, it is made 
interesting to grown folks by the fine half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of Adiron- 


dack scenery, with which the story is illus- 
trated. It seems a pity that in direct contrast 
with these beautiful pictures should be printed 
such cheap and unsatisfactory pen drawings as 
are scattered through the text, and also that the 
book should be enclosed in such a gaudy cover. 
The story itself is, like all of “ Margaret Sid- 
ney’s” books, bright and healthful, and the 
incidents of a family summer outing in that 
wilderness, where the visitor may travel for 
hundreds of miles in an open boat over lakes 
and rivers, through unbroken forests, and yet 
take his three meals a day — or four, if he likes 
—at a good hotel, are graphically described. 
To those who have visited the Adirondacks the 
full-page pictures alone are “ worth the price of 
the book.” W. H. H. 


A LovaL 
217 pp. 
1890. 
Child-life in New York a hundred years ago is 

depicted in “A Loyal Little Red-coat,” in which 

children into whose hands the book may for- 
tunately come cannot fail to take keen delight. 

“ Ruth Ogden ” is one of the best of children’s 

story-tellers, and in the new field which she has 

entered she has found new material, which 
makes her book one of special interest. The 
historical allusions in the story are based on 
fact, but it is by no means a dose of history in 
the guise of fiction. Without being “ preachy” 
in the least, it inculcates good moral lessons, 
and any boy or girl will be wiser and better for 
having read it. W. H. H. 


Littie Rep-coatT. 


By Ruth Ogden. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


New York: 


Illustrated, 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Tue Histortc ScHoots oF ‘PAINTING. 


By D. L. 
202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 


Hoyt. 
Ginn & Company. 


1890. 
In “The Historic Schools of Painting,” the 
author, who is an instructor in the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, aims to give, in con- 
densed form, some general knowledge of the 
principal historic schools of painting. Art, the 
study of a lifetime, cannot be boiled down into 
a little handbook; but the student who wishes 
merely to get a smattering of art knowledge, 
and the names of the most noted painters of 
the various schools, may find this book useful. 
Still, on the other hand, it is a question whether 
this fragmentary knowledge is worth having, 
and whether frank ignorance is not better than 
superficiality. E. A. T. 


Love Poems or Turee CENTURIES. 1590-1890. Compiled 
by Jessie F. O’Donnell. Vol. I., 348 pp. Vol. IT., 364 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 


The word “dainty” has been overworked ‘in 
describing successive volumes of the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Series, but what other word 
can be so aptly applied to them? These two 
new volumes certainly give an exquisite setting 
to the gems of poetry selected from the love 
poems of the last three hundred years. The 
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compiler has shown good taste in making her 
selections, and her collection contains many 
heart lyrics that will last through all time, and 
be read with new sympathy and appreciation by 
every new generation of lovers. No such satis- 
factory anthology of love poems has ever before 
been published. W. H. H. 

Tue ELements OF AsTRONOMY. 


» LL. D. 430 pp. $1.40. 
1890. 


By Charles A. Young, Ph. 
Boston; Ginn & Company 


Professor Young’s “General Astronomy” is 
one of the best works on the subject ever pub- 
lished. This smaller volume presents the same 
information in a form adapted for high-school 
pupils, and is fully as valuable, considering its 
scope, as the larger work. The student of 
astronomy will find in it a safe and useful 
guide. The book contains a brief uranography 
covering the constellations visible in the United 
States. W. H. H. 


Oren Sesame. Volume II. Edited by Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin. 376 pp. Cloth, 90 cents 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 18go. 

The second volume of “Open Sesame” is 
not of equal interest with the first. It is a col- 
lection of poetry and prose to be committed to 
memory, and is designed especially to please 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. It contains many gems of literature, 
but it also contains much that has no lasting 
value, and is certainly not worth memorizing. 


W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Basi, anp AnweTTe. By B. L. Farjeon. 440 pp. Paper, 


socents. New York: United States Book Company. 18q0. 
Brack Beauty. By Anna Sewell. 231 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 


By Stephen Paul Sheffield. 470 
Chicago : and, McNally, & Com- 


Tue Burman TREASURE. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
pany. 1890. 


Tue GLADIATORs. 
50 cents. 


By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 461 pp. er 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company.  1890.,, 


Tue Romance or a Span. By Pierre Loti. 337 pp. wit 
go cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 
Robert C. Gwine. 431 pp. 

ird & Lee. 1890. 


By W. Lawton-Lowth. 
San Francisco : 


Tue Rich Man’s Foo. B 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: 


Tue Bioop ts THE MAN. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
1890. 


1or pp. 
The Bancroft Company. 


In —— ENGLAND AND THE Way Out. By General 
th. 2 pp. % 35 cents. Chicago: Charles H. 
Sergel & { ompany. 1890. 


Tue Dominion oF DARKNESS. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
pany. 1890. 


Conripence. By Henry James, Jr. 


By Count Leo Tolstoi. 116 
Charles H. Sergel & Com- 


347 PP- 


Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 


Edward A. Paulton. 
p oes Paper, 75 cents. New York: Belford Company. 
I e 


Tue American Faust. Tilustrated. 


Tue SHADow oF THE MILLIonarRE. By P. Gerome. 228 
pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 


Tuy Name ts Woman. By Frank Howard Howe. 2:18 pp. 
Paper, 75 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 


On THe Heicuts or Himatay. By A. Van Der Naillen, 
272 pp. Paper, socents. New York: United States Book 
Company. 1890. 

Wormwoop. By Marie Corelli. 421 pp. ~ Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 


Tur Honorasie Miss. By L. T. Meade. 286 pp. 
so cents. New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 


By Claude Tillier. Translated by 
312 pp. Cloth. Boston: Benjamin 


Paper, 


My Uncrie Benjamin. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 
R. Tucker. 1890. 


Strorres oF My CuitpHoop. By Grace Greenwood. 
Cloth. United States Book Company. 1890. 


HIsToRY OF 
Cloth. 


249 PPp- 


My Pers. By Grace Greenwood. 
New York: United States Book Company. 


222 pp. 
18go. 
An Ixisu Crazy-Quitt. By Arthur M. Forrester. 288 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 1890. 


Tue Divine Cuitp. By Mary Irwin. 31 pp. 
Louis: Published by the Author. 18go. 


Paper. St 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — ‘‘ Flowers for My Ceolleen,’” 
‘** Shamrocks and Kisses,”’ ‘‘ Norah Daly,’”’ “‘ The Knight Rode 
Gaily,”’ Duncan B. Harrison; ‘‘ The Flowers’ Review,” 
part song, Franz Abt; ‘‘ Sweet Katie Connor,’’ Harry Dacre . 
“I Wait for Thee; or, In Old Madrid,” trio, H. Trotére and 
Eben H. Bailey; ‘‘ Shadows of the Past,’? George Howard. 
Instrumental — ‘‘ Nocturne,’’ A. Whistler; 
waltz, A. Gwyllyn Crowe; ‘‘The Latest Fad,’’ schottische, 
Frank H. Russell; “‘ La Valse des Nymphes,” Irving A. 
“‘Hardle Race Galop,’”’ C. A. White; ‘“ Spanish 
Fandango,” introduced in “‘ Paul Jones,’? Alfred J. Caldicott ; 
** Bourrée,”’? R. Planquette; ‘‘ Happy Hearts Galop,’? John T 
Clark; ‘‘ Menuet,”’ J. J. Paderewski; ‘‘ Paul Jones Waltzes,” 
B. M. Davison; ‘“ Marche des Troubadours,”’ transcription, 
C. C. Stearns; ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ quadrille, arranged by Charles 
Coote; ‘‘ Sabot Dance,” introduced in “‘ Paul Jones,”’ Alfred 
J. Caldicott. 


four- 


“Yours Always,” 


Blossom ; 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


To Open Sealed Envelopes Without 
Tearing.— To open a sealed envelope, insert 
the tapering end of an ordinary pen-holder in 
one of the corners which usually fails to stick, 
and roll slowly toward the centre, then perform 
the same operation on the other side, and in 
almost every case the envelope can be opened 
easily without tearing. G. H. S. 

Knoxvitts, Tenn. 


Writing on Trains.— Persons will find 
that they can write easily and legibly while 
travelling on a railroad train, if they will use a 
pillow as a table to rest their paper on. 


KNoxviLie, Tenn. G. H.S. 


Rapid Newspaper Reading.— More con- 
venient for my purposes in reading newspapers 
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than the method of “W. H. C.,” given in the 
September WRITER, I have found to be a quick 
survey of the whole page, and instant selection 
of the columns made up mostly of short arti- 


cles or items. The others are then inspected 
or read one by one down the page and these in 
turn up the page. An article of length that 
“turns the column” does not break this plan, 
unless it is specially important. H. A. F. 


Derrort, Mich. 
——-— ° 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tua Writer when they 
write. | 


Stpney Lanigr. G. D. Black. 
January. 


Georce D. Prentice. 


Belford’s Magazine for 
Junius Henri Brown.. Be/ford’s 
Magazine for January. 

Omak Kuayyam. Richard H. Stoddard. Bel/ord’s Maga- 
sine for January. 

*“CuristmMAs Numsers.”’ Toronto Week for December 19. 

Cuarves Mair, F. R.S:C. ‘York.’ Toronto Week for 
December 19. 

Outver Optic. With Portrait. Mewssman for December. 

Tue Dramatic Papers or New York. William F. Sage. 
Newsman for December. 

Portry AND ITs Writers. James Clarence Harvey. News- 
man for December. 

Paris Journattsm. H. L. 
ber. 

Tue Mopern Journauist. (Experience of a Cornell Grad- 
uate.) Mewsman tor December. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
Bill.) Mewsman for December. 

SarRAH OrNE Jewett AND Mary E. Witkins. E. J. 
Edwards. Springfield ( Mass.) Union for December 27. 

Heinrich SCHLIEMANN. New York Tribune and New 
York Times for December 28. 

INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION. 
Monthly for January. 

Is Verse in DANGER? 
ary. 

Grorce Jones ( Proprietor of 
Ed. Ward. £foch for December 19. 

Wuat Is tHe Use or Portry? Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Mew York Herald for December 28. 

How Joseru Jerrerson Writes. Frank G. Carpenter. 
New York World for December 28. 

Epcar W. Howe. Ethel Ingalls. 
December 28. 

Acnes Carr Sacre. Brooklyn Eagle for December 21. 

EMERSON AND His Frienps 1n Concorp. Frank B. San- 
born. Mew England Magazine for December. 

Our UNcLEAN Fiction. Joshua W. Caldwell. 
land Magazine for December. 


Mors Testimony AGainst “ SHAKESPEARE.”’ Hon. Ignatius 
Donnelly. North American Review for December. 


Londier. Mewsman for Decem- 


(With Reprint ot the New 


N. S. Shaler. Atlantic 


Edmund Gosse. Forum for Janu- 


the New York Times. 


New York World for 


New Eng- 





Luck 1n Lirerature. William Matthews, L.L. D. North 
American Review for December. . 


Vicrok Huco: &N VoyaGce. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. North American Review for December. 
Lirerary Boston. With Portraits of W. D. Howells, 


Louise Chandler Moulton, T. W. Higginson, Louise Imogene 
Guiney, Arlo Bates, Edwin Lassetter Bynner, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Robert Grant,’ Edward Everett Hale, James Jeffrey Roche, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Dr. A. P. Peabody. Lilian 
Whiting. Cosmopolitan for December. 
BenjAMiIn P. SwHILLABeR. With Portrait. Harper's 


Weekly for December 3. 

Report OF CONFERENCE OF 
SEPTEMBER 8-11, 1890. 
December. 

A Tak Asour READING. 
Nickolas for January. 

How [ Became a JourRNALIsT. 
Magazine for January. 

TyPOGRAPHICAL Btunpers. A. W. Cooley. Reprinted 
from Yoledo Blade in Toronto Mail for December 23. 

BooKBINDING AT THE GROLIER. 
December 25. 


LIBRARIANS AT FABYAN’s, 
Library Journal (170 pp.) for 


Charles Dudley Warner. 7 


M. De Blowitz. Harfer’s 


New York Times tor 


A Nove.ist OF THE JurA. (T. Combe.) Atlantic 
Monthly for January. 
How A Newsparper Directory 1s Mabe. Printers’ 


ink for December 24. 
EMERSON AND His Frienps 1n Concorp. 
Frank B. Sanborn. 


CARE IN 


With Portrait 
few England Magazine for December. 
AND MIsceLLtany. Reprinted from 
National Journalist in Press and Printer for December 20. 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Sophie de Suzzara-Verdi. 
A nalostan Magazine (Washington ) for January. * 

LITERATURE AND. THE EXPOSITION. 
A merica for December 11. 


News 


Maurice Thompson. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHt. Mew York Observer for 
December 11. 
Tennyson AT Home. Eugene L. Didier. No Name 


Magazine for December. 
MARGARET Sipney. With Portrait. Mrs. John A. Logan 
Home Magazine (Washington ) for December.|+ 
Witisam Curren§;Bryant. With Portrait.” Jennie E. 
Keysor. Pofular Educater ( Poston ) for December. 
Tre Copyricut Birt. Christian Union for December «1. 
Mary Rvussett Mitrorp. Reprinted from Temfle Bar in 
Literary Digest for December 15. 
FRANK A, BURRELIE. 
for December. 
Tue Evorution oF Copyricnt. Brander Matthews. Po/zti- 
cal Science Quarterly for December. 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND REPORTERS. 
Shorthand Review (Chicago ) for December. 
Music, OR THE Tonk Poetry. John Vance Cheney. Cver- 
land Monthly for January. ° | 
“ Frienp Onivia.”” Freceric M. Bird. Liffincett’s Mag- 
aztne for January. : 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE Herrick.’ |With Fortrait. 
heeper’s Weekly ( Philadelphia ) for December 6. 
EARLY AMERICAN Newspapers. Alfred R. Calhoun. Mews- 
dealer and Staticner ( Brooklyn ) for December. J. 
Steiniak. With Pertrait. Chicago Post for December 23 
Kiriinc vs. HARPER AND Pros. Rucyard Kipling’s Letter 
to Lendcn Ather.anm reprinted in America fcr December 4. 
Cricaco Writers. With Fertraits of Jeseph Kirkland ana 
Eugene Field. America for December 11, 


Allan Forman. Spirit (New York > 


FF. CP 


Heuse- 
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Josern Mepiiv. With Portrait. America for December 11. 

Anxprew J. Granam. With Portrait. L. E. Greene. 
National Stenographer ( Chicago) for December. 

Tue History or SHORTHAND. —II. John Westby-Gibson, 
LL. D. National Stenographer ( Chicago ) for December. 

Proor-reapinc. — VII. American Art Printer for Decem- 
ber. 

James Russect Loweci’s New Porm. Oliver Dyer. New 
York Ledger for December 13. 

A Witwess ror WILLIAM SuHakesrrare. Dr. W. J 
Rolfe. North American Review for January. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Maurice Thompson. 
éca for December 25. 

Tue Press anp Art CRITICISM. 
Magazine tor December. 

Rupvyarp KIpLinc. 
zine for December. 

Prosrer Mérimete. 
zine for December. 

WasHINGTON LIBRARIES. 


Amer- 


John Moran. Belford’s 


Varina A. Davis. Belford’s Maga- 


Thomas St. E. Hake. Zclectic Maga- 


New 


York Times for Decem- 
ber 28. ss 

How Parts Newspapers Are Mane. 
for December 21. 

FAC-SIMILES OF AUTHORS’ 
Journal for December 7. 

REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT Reprinted from 
Time in St. Louis Globe-Democrat for November 30. 

Maria Epcewortu. Chicago Herald for November 30. 

Mrs. H. W. Beecner’s Lirerary Work Brooklyn 
Eagle for December 7. 


Pittsburg Leader 


AUTOGRAPHS New York 


BROWNING. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES.”-7| 32) 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis, who has been in New 
York since October revising her proofs of the 
biography of her husband, has now completed 
that task, and in April will go to Colorado 
Springs. She has received 45,000 subscrip- 
tions for her book. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is seventy-two years 
of age. She, however, preserves the vitality of 
a woman of forty, and writes a set number of 
hours a day, irrespective of the wind, weather, 
or the social exactions upon her time. 


A floating item says that the author of 
“ Society as I Found It” received for writing 
it the sum of $5,000 outright, and a royalty of 
twenty cents a copy in addition. Another item 
says that $5,000 is the average sum a successful 
dramatist can command for a good play. This 
sum is usually paid in instalments, $500 being 
paid the author when ordering the work, an- 
other $500 or $1,000 on its completion, and the 
balance in weekly royalties, until the purchase 
price agreed upon is paid in full, after which 
the author has no further claim on his creation. 


The late General Terry was a brother of 
Rose Terry Cooke. 

The next volume in the “Great Writers 
Series ” will be a “Life of Thackeray,” to be 
published this month. This biography was 
begun by Herman Merivale, who, however, 
found himself unable to finish it before leaving 
England, and it has been completed by Frank 
T. Marzials. 


W. J. Henderson, the musical critic of the 
New York Times, has just finished a novel, 
which he hopes to publish first as a serial. He 
is also engaged upon a serial for the Youth's 
Companion, the action taking place on and 
around Lake Erie in the war of 1812. He is 
at the same time getting together his poems, 
which are now enough to make a book. 

James H. Connelly, author of the theosophi- 
cal romance, “Neila Sen,” is a native of Pitts- 
burg, who for many years has occupied a promi- 
nent position in New York journalism. 

The newest Southern writer is Mrs. B. H. 
Shortridge, who writes under the pen-name of 
“Belle Hunt,” and is attracting favorable notice. 


Among the features of the Forum for 1891 
will be “ Results of the Census,” a series of 
articles by General Francis A. Walker; results 
of the latest research and of the most recent 
achievements in all important lines of work, in 
science and in industry, by specialists: for ex- 
amples, Dr. Austin Flint will write on “Dr. 
Koch’s Discovery”; Dr. Richard Gatling on 
the “Development of Fire-arms”; Frank H. 
Cushing on “The Hemenway Expedition ”; 
Gaston Tissandier, the French scientist, “ Dir- 
igeable Balloons”; Professor Emile de Lave- 
leye on “The Partition of Africa”; and so on; 
political discussions by the leaders of opinions 
of both parties in the United States, and by 
foreign statesmen; “Shibboleths of the Time,” 
a series of critical examinations of popular 
opinions, by W. S. Lilly, the British essayist ; 
autobiographical essays, a series to which some 
of the most noted men of the time, American 
and British, have already contributed; discus- 
sions of social and religious problems in the 
United States ; and literary articles, discussing 
the tendencies of literary work along all direc- 
tions of activity, by the foremost critical writers. 
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The Week ( Toronto) recently offered prizes 
of $50, $30, $20, and $10 for four short stories 
of a distinctively Canadian character. In re- 
sponse to this offer the editor received one hun- 
dred and eight manuscripts. The Week has a 
new editor, T. E. Moberly, who is a lawyer by 
profession, but has a decided preference for 
literature. 


Rev. Francis Edward Marston, whose poems, 
“ Songs of Life,” have just been issued by the 
D. Lothrop Company, is a busy minister of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“Is Verse in Danger?” a literary essay on 
the outlook for poetry, by Edmund Gosse, is one 
of the features of the January Forum. 


Six hundred copies of “ The Divine Child,” 
by Mary Irwin, were sold on the day of publica- 
tion. 

Good Housekeeping (Springfield) is more 
attractive than ever in its new form. Begin- 
ning with the January number, it will be pub- 
lished monthly, instead of twice a month, as 
heretofore. Good Housekeeping has been a 
success from the beginning, and no woman who 
has ever been a subscriber will willingly keep 
house without it. 


The twenty-fifth volume of the Magazine of 
American History, New York, is opened with a 
most attractive January number. 


There is reported to be a steady sale for 
Margaret Fuller’s writings. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s elder son, 
Lionel, a boy of fourteen, died in Paris Sunday, 
December 7. This boy was not the supposed 
original of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy”; that was 
the younger son, Vivian, who is in America 
with his father, Dr. S. M. Burnett, of Washing- 
ton. 


A correspondent of the American writes: “1 
am happy to say that the reports about Alphonse 
Daudet’s failing health have been greatly exag- 
gerated. He has never had a malady of the 
spinal column. Last summer he suffered from 
rheumatic pains in his legs, and was for a while 
unable to walk, but now these pains have disap- 
peared. His mind has never been more bril- 
liant than it is at present, and he has lost none 
of his exuberant gaiety.” 


Judge Tourgee’s new novel, called “ Murvale 
Eastman,” which has been so slow in+making 
its appearance, will be issued early this month 
by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. { 4 aj 


Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese is a Balti. 
more girl, whose first volume of verse, “A 
Branch of May,” was full of promise, says the 
Epoch. She makes teaching her serious busi- 
ness in life, and rhymes by way of recreation. 
She has another volume now in press. Its title 
is “A Handful of Lavender,” and doubtless it 
is full enough of fragrance to deserve the name. 
Miss Reese has a typical Southern face, with 
soft eyes, delicate features, and a tender, smiling 
mouth. She first saw New York society under 
the auspices of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who 
is one of her most ardent admirers. 


Maurice Thompson is one of those fortunate 
authors who can seek his own place to do work, 
and at present he is comfortably nestled ina 
flower-covered bower “way down in Missis- 
sippi.” He gracefully writes of the spot: “As 
I write the fragrance of roses is in my nostrils, 
and the gulf waves are roaring sweetly. It is 
a place of joyance, where I come every winter 
to work with open doors, and with the salt 
breeze blowing through my room.” 

Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet, 
will publish a volume of his verse this winter. 

John J. 4 Becket’s story, “ Don Gracias,” in 
the January Cosmopolitan, is illustrated in a 
novel manner. The well-known actors, Sothern 
and Miss Harned, consented to pose for the 
situations of the novel, and the results have 
been reproduced in photogravure. 


The January number of Current Literature 
appears in a new form, with twice as many 
pages as before, of the size and style of the 
standard magazines. The change is an un- 
doubted improvement. With the February 
number the form of Short Stories will be 
changed to that of Current Literature, so that 
the two publications — both issued by the Cur= 
rént Literature Publishing Company, New 
York — will be of uniform style. The success 
of these two periodicals has been thoroughly 
well deserved. They are edited with marked 
ability, and during the year they furnish a vast 
amount of good reading at a very low price. 
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It is interesting to know in these days of well- 
paid authorship that one of the most successful 
books in the English language, Richard Henry 
Dana’s “ Two Years Before the Mast,” earned 
its author only $250 and a bonus of a dozen 
printed copies. 


The Analostan Magazine is a new literary 
monthly, the first number of which has just been 
issued at Washington. Willis B. Hawkins is 
the editor. 


A beautiful etching, “Waiting,” from thé 
painting by Sir J. D. Linton, is the frontispiece 
of the Magazine of Art (New York) for Janu- 
ary. Among other excellent articles is one on 
“Embroidered Book Covers,” with rare illus- 
trations. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson has been engaged 
by the city of Cambridge to prepare a memorial 
volume honoring F. H. Riridge, the city’s gen- 
erous benefactor. 

F. T. Palgrave has just been reélected to the 
chair of poetry at Oxford for a second term of 
five years, 


The American Economic Association has 
offered prizes of $300 and $200 for the two best 
essays on “ Housing of the Poor in American 
Cities.” 


The New York Commercial Advertiser offers 
a prize of $75 for the best short story or sketch, 
limited to 2,500 words; a prize of $50 for the 
‘best full-page illustration, suitable for publica- 
tion in the Christmas number, 1891 ; and a prize 
of $50 for the best Christmas carol or ode, suit- 
able for publication in the Christmas number, 
1891. The competition will be open until 
September 15, 1891. 

Miss S. F.. Price, who has collected, under 
the title “Songs of the Southland,” some of the 
choicest poems of representative Southern 
writers, is a resident of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Tucker, otherwise “A. L. 0. E.”( A Lady 

of England ), and one of the most popular of the 
’ English religious writers, is now actively 
engaged in mission work in a city in Northern 
India. She is described as a charming old lady, 
living in a pretty little cottage, and spending 
the larger part of her days in visiting, praying, 
and singing with the women of the Zenanas. 


W. H. Ballou’s latest novel came very near 
striking a snag in the post-office, because it con- 
tains a chapter descriptive of the operations of 
the Louisiana lottery, with a quasi indorsement 
of the fairness of its drawings. 

Miss Nordhoff, a daughter of Charles Nord- 
hoff, of Washington, has finally, in spite of 
many obstacles, succeeded in mastering the 
bookbinder’s trade. Her first efforts were 
made in England, but she found she could not 
be admitted to the craft, because she did not 
belong to a trades-union. She found the same 
trouble in America upon her return, and only 
her continued perseverance won her success. 


A volume of “Studies in Literature,” by 
John Morley, will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. within the next few weeks. It will be 
uniform with the edition of his 
writings, and will contain, among other papers, 
the address on the study of literature delivered 
at the Mansion House, and the address on 
aphorisms delivered at Edinburg 


collected 


The following letter from James Russell 
Lowell indicates that he will in the spring deliver 
a course of lectures under the auspices of the 
Lecture Association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by a change of dates arranged with 
Professor Boyesen : — 


E_mwoop, CAmMBR(DGE, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Sickness is no doubt as unreasonable as it is incon 
venient, and I was much more seriously ill last spring than you 
seem to think. At seventy-two one easily runs down in a month 
to a depth from which one is n’t sure that he has climbed back 
again in six. 

My complaint was one for my recovery from which absolute 
rest was prescribed, and, though I followed the irksome pre- 
scription faithfully for three months after leaving my bed, I had 
a relapse at the end of them. I am assured that if I can avoid 
another for a certain length of time, I may count with some con- 
fidence on an entire cure, and surely, from my point of view, 
this is worth trying for. I regretted, I may say bitterly, to put 
you again to any inconvenience, but [ felt that I could not 
help it. 

I see nu reason now, if all go well with me, why I should not 
come in March. I should indeed feel it my duty. If I can go 
on gaining as I seem to be gaining now for a few months longer, 
I should feel safe. Or if I should have some relapses between 
now and then, and should find that they did not disable me, I 
should make up my mind to them as something to be reckoned 
with for the rest of my Jife, and put up with them ‘accordingly. 
Therefore I am willing to say that I will come in March (much 
less risky season, for me), “the act of God enly excepted,” as 
the bills of lading used to say. I will come if it be physically pos- 
sible. Faithfully yours, 


Grorce Henperson, Esq. J. R. Lower, 





